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Happy New Year to You 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow.” 


ERE at WEE Wispom’s home our world is often ee in a soft, 

fleecy blanket of clean white snow on New Year's Day, and to me 

it always seems quite fitting that it should be so. We have closed the 

book of the old year, and this New Year's morning we turn to the first 
clean page of the new year. 

On the pages of 1949 is recorded the progress we made during the 
year. I am sure we have all tried faithfully to keep the resolutions we 
made last New Year's Day. At times our temper has flared, and for a 
moment we have forgotten that we promised ourself that we would 
count ten before speaking when things went wrong; we have put off 
getting our week-end homework until Sunday night and then found that 
we were too sleepy to do it, with the result that we went to school Mon- 
day morning feeling that we had not done our best. Many little “slips” 
such as these have happened, but I am sure that we have better control 
of our temper, we are more faithful to study periods, and on the whole 
we have made progress in many ways. 

Now our heavenly Father is giving us a new year that is like a book 
with 365 beautifully decorated pages. On the first page there will be 
snow scenes for the children of the northlands and perhaps orange 
blossoms for those of the southlands. All through the book there will 
be beautiful sunrises and sunsets, orchards, and fields, and meadows, 
snow-capped mountains and blue lakes, springtime and harvest. And on 
every page will be the dear faces of our loved ones. i 

What shall we write on these pages? In the Bible we find these words 
which will help us decide: “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely . . . think on these things.” If we 
think on these things, they are the things we shall write in our book. 

Happy new year! 


Editor. 
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By Marietta Sharp 


It snowed last night, on New Year’s Eve. On peaked roof and rounded hill 
The velvet flakes came falling down; The clean snow waited quietly 


They covered up the countryside For all God’s living things to wake 
And blanketed the town. And leave their footprints there to see. 
And when I looked outside at dawn I’m glad it snowed on New Year’s Eve 


The world was frosted thick and white; And left the world so fresh and clear: 
The cedar trees were capped with snow, I'll watch the kind of tracks I leave 
And not a creature was in sight. Behind me through this brand-new year. 
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New-Year 


Resolution 


By Bula Hahn 


ACH year on the morning of January 1 it 
was Dick Martin’s habit to make a new 
resolution, and Dick really worked hard all the 
rest of the year to keep that resolution. His big 
brother Bill always said that resolutions helped 
discipline one, and discipline was important; it 
helped a boy get along well im whatever he at- 
tempted. Dick wanted very much to be like his 
big brother. That was why he worked so hard to 
keep his resolutions. 

Brother Bill was in the navy. He had recently 
returned from China and was at home now to 
spend the holidays with his parents and Dick. 
The two boys hurried down the street on their 
way to the library, scuffing along in the snow that 
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ried to the other arm, then asked, 
“Do the people in China make 
new-year resolutions and say ‘Hap- 
py new year’ ?” 

“They make resolutions, but 


do. Then if they do not keep them, 
not so many people know about 
it,” Bill laughed. “But they say 
‘Happy new year’ only if they have 
earned the right.” 

“Earned the right?” Dick ques- 
tioned. “Doesn’t everyone have 
the right to say ‘Happy new 
year’ ?” 

“There is no law against it,” 
Bill explained, “even in China. It 
is a matter of principle—a sort of 
rule of conduct. On the last few 
days of the old year Chinese men 
and boys hurry up and down the 
streets, in and out of stores and 
shops, paying their debts. Their 
straw sandals go clop-clop, flop- 
flop as they shuffle along intent on 
the very serious business of earn- 
ing the right to say ‘Happy new 
year.’ No Chinese man or boy—if 
he owed a debt—would have the 
nerve to stick his head out of his 
own doorway on the first day of 
the year and call ‘Happy new year’ 
to a friend or one who was passing 
by.” 
“Do many Chinese people owe 

debts?” Dick asked. 

Bill did not answer right away. In fact he did 
not really answer at all; he just asked another 
question. “Does not everyone owe a debt of some 
kind or other? There are many kinds of debts, 
you know, and all debts are not money debts.” 

They had reached the stone steps before the 
main entrance of the library. Bill said that he 
wanted to check a number of things for an ex- 
amination that he was taking soon after his re- 
turn to duty. “But you’d better hurry on to the 
post office and mail that package for Mother,” 
he told Dick. Then ‘Bill ran up the steps, and the 
big door closed behind him. 

Dick buttoned his sweater around his throat to 
keep out the cold wind and started down the 


they do it more privately than we ~ 


had fallen in the night. Dick i 
shifted the package that he car- 
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street toward the post office. He did not hurry 
though; he was too busy trying to decide just 
what his resolution for the new year should be. 
He wanted it to be a good one, for Dick thought 
a resolution was a sort of promise to himself, a 
promise that would help him in his daily, weekly, 
and yearly actions—if kept. Each new year he 
resolved to keep and follow his old resolutions 
better than he had the year before and to make 
one new one. But he had not decided on the new 
one yet, and there were only two days of the old 
year left. He puckered his forehead in deep 
thought. 


Dick figured that if a resolution was worth 
keeping a whole year it was worth keeping much 
longer. He remembered his first resolution: “I 
will brush my teeth regularly without Mother 
having to remind me.” With this resolution he 
had begun his list of promises to himself. The 
resolution had grown into a good habit too by 
his keeping it year after year. Sometimes even 
now though, when night came, Dick was so tired 
from playing baseball or from walking the many 
blocks that he must walk to deliver the magazines 
to his regular customers that he would jerk off 
his clothes and start to fall right into bed. But 


“I want to give you half of the money.” 


that old resolution about brushing his teeth 
would pop into his mind; then sleepily he would 
go into the bathroom and grab his toothbrush. 

The next resolution that he remembered add- 
ing to the first one was “I will not interrupt 
Father when he is talking.” Even now, at eleven 
years of age, he knew that resolution to be a 
splendid one and worth keeping. 

The year that he was in third grade his new- 
year resolution had been: “I will obey my teach- 
er at school the same as I obey my mother and 
father at home.” Each year after that he had 
realized more and more the necessity of renewing 
that rule. Sometimes though he had to repeat it 
several times to himself in a firm and convincing 
manner. This helped him to obey; it also helped 
him over many rough places. 


He had been in the fourth grade when Brother 
Bill had explained about “fair play.” That was 
before Bill joined the navy, and games had begun 
to take an important place in Dick’s life. He was 
a fast runner and a hard hitter with a bat. He 
wanted to play on the fourth-grade ball team. 
His new-year resolution that year had been: “I'll 
never take an unfair advantage of another player 
to win a game.” 

The next year when he was in the 
fifth grade Dick realized that he had 
better study more if he expected to 
stay in the division of ‘‘advanced” 
and “strong” pupils. His pride 
helped some, but it didn’t take the 
place of good, hard work. Dick was 
proud of high marks and truly 
ashamed of poor ones. So that new 
year he had resolved: “I will pay 
more attention when in class, work 
harder during study periods, and re- 
port regularly on all outside assign- 
ments that the teacher gives.” This 
was the hardest resolution yet to live 
up to, but when Bill asked in his 
letters, “Is my brother learning dis- 
cipline?” Dick would set his lips 
firmly and write back, “I’m trying.” 
Then the teacher and his parents 
_ noticed his improvement and compli- 

mented him on his achievement. 

That helped. So Dick had placed that 

resolution on his “must list” to be 

renewed each year. 
Dick was in the sixth grade now, 
and he wanted his resolution this 
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new year to be—well, not so 
childish. He was growing up. 
He thought about the strange 
customs the Chinese had and of 
their haste to pay all debts be- 
fore the end of the old year so 
they could earn the right to say 
‘Happy new year’ to their 
friends. He had no debts, Dick 
reminded himself. His father 
required him to keep a close 
watch on his allowance. Even 
thé money that he made selling 
magazines had to be accounted 
for. Neither his mother nor his 
father thought it wise to incur 
debts. But Bill had said there 
were many kinds of debts. 
What did he mean? 

Dick reached the post office 
and went inside. The man be- 
hind the latticed window 
weighed the package, told Dick 
the amount of money it would 
take to send it, then shoved the stamps toward 
him. While putting the stamps on the box Dick 
noticed Mother’s firm, even handwriting. There 
was his aunt’s name and her rural-delivery ad- 
dress. Aunt Nelly was his father’s sister, and she 
lived with Uncle Tom on a farm in the next 
county over. It was Aunt Nelly who had invited 
Mother and Father and him to her home for 
Thanksgiving dinner last fall. And what a din- 
ner! Second helpings and everything. 


Mother's eyes got all misty though when she 
told Aunt Nelly how grateful she was for the 
invitation, which took in the whole week end. 
That was the first time that Bill had been away 
from home at Thanksgiving time. After that he 
was always somewhere on the open seas. Mother 
said that no matter what she would have cooked 
at home, Thanksgiving at home without Bill 
wouldn’t have seemed right and the food would- 
n't have tasted good. Yes, Mother had been 
grateful to Aunt Nelly for that invitation all 
right. 

Slowly Dick went out on the street. His brown 
eyes were soft but serious. He knew what was in 
the box that he had just mailed to Aunt Nelly. 
It was goods, pretty, soft, brown goods, enough 
for Aunt Nelly to make a new dress. Mother had 
showed it to him and Father and Bill last night. 

Being so very grateful that you wanted to do 


To be alive! 


I very—very 
Seldom cry. 


To be alive! 
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Growing Up! 
By Marion Doyle 


I'm growing up— 
I’m almost five! 
And oh, but it’s fun 


I can comb my hair. 
I can knot my tie. 


I can go to the store 

On the corner for Mother, 
And when she’s busy, 

Take care of Brother. 


I'm growing up— 
I’m almost five! 
And oh, but it’s fun 


love went with that 
Were things like that what Bill 
meant when he said there were 
many kinds of debts? 


of Miss Thatcher's help. Yes, 
he was grateful to her. She did- 


n't have to stay after school to | 


help him—but she did. She had gone out of town 
now for the holidays, but he could mail a card to 


her and say that he appreciated her kindness. He | 


would do it that very evening. 


He was almost home. Betty Smith, one of the © 
new pupils in his room at school, was in the yard | 


across the street. Soon after Betty moved there 


she had told him to come over and use her ref- | 


erence books. The Smiths had a lot of books. It 
was much handier going there than going all the 


way down to the library. He really was grateful. | 
Betty had even looked up some things for him | 
and showed him how to use the footnotes at the , 


bottom of the page. 


“Hi, Betty,” Dick called. “I’m going to take my , 
skates down to the shop this afternoon and | 
sharpen them. The boys are sweeping the snow | 
off the pond—the ice is good. I'll take your skates 


too if you want me to.” 


“Oh, Dick, will you? They need sharpening | 


dreadfully.” 


Coming home from the shop late that after- : 
noon, his skates and Betty’s hanging over his | 
shoulder, Dick stopped at the grocery store and | 


bought three of the largest apples that he could 
find. He hurried down a side street to the little 
boxlike house where Mr. Bates lived. The old 
man had seen Dick coming and called, 
“Raise the latch and » (Please turn to page 24) 


something in return—and did 
—was that paying a debt of © 
gratitude? Was Mother paying 
her debt of gratitude to Aunt — 
Nelly? Dick knew that a lot of © 
package. 


Dick searched his mind to | 
find someone that he was grate- | 
ful to—or should be. There was | 
Miss Thatcher, his schoolteach- | 
er. She had stayed with him af- | 
ter school one evening last | 
month and explained an arith- — 
metic problem. When he finally _ 
understood that problem well, — 
he could solve the others him- — 
self. Later in an examination he — 
had made a good grade because © 
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M*® Parker tweaked her daughter’s ear as 
she stood by the window trying to see 
through the frosted pane. 

“I never saw anything more beautiful, Peggy,” 
she said. “It’s like a picture—just snowy white- 
ness in every direction.” 

“It doesn’t look beautiful to me,” Peggy com- 
plained, giving a deep sigh. “How in the world 
shall we get to the church for the new-year 
party tomorrow?” 

“Who knows, dear? Things open up in queer 
ways sometimes. If we don’t get to the church 
something else may turn up that is better than a 


party. 

“What could be better or nearly as good as a 
party?” Peggy asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know right off—but something,” 
Mrs. Parker insisted. 

“Look over there at the caps of snow on the 
gateposts. They are like great overgrown marsh- 
mallows. Aren’t they lovely?” 

Peggy nodded. ““Ye-es, they are pretty to look 
at,” she admitted reluctantly, “but it must be get- 
ting colder every minute, the way the house 
creaks.” 

Off down the road they could see Joe Yellow 
Tail, their Indian ranch hand, throwing snow 
from his broad shovel. It fell in a powdery spray, 
piling the wall on each side higher and higher. 

“Poor Joe,” Mrs. Parker said, “he’s been at 
that off and on for three days. He’s fighting a 
losing battle, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, he has kept our road to the highway 
open so far, that’s something. But if it snows 
again tonight——” 


Peggy's voice trailed off into a wail. 

“I can’t stand here just admiring the view 
when there’s so much to do,” her mother said. 
“Come, let’s get busy, Peggy. It won't be long 
now before Daddy and Joe come in for supper. I 
promised to bring pumpkin pies among other 
things to the party, and I'll have to make the 
shells and the fillings tonight, because there 
won't be time for everything in the morning. I 
don’t want to fry the potato chips until just be- 
fore we go, but we can get the potatoes sliced 
and chilled, and the cottage cheese can be made 
tonight.” | 

Peggy dialed the radio as she passed it on her 
way to the kitchen. A flash news report came in. 

“To all motorists, another warning. Highways 
in this area are growing more precarious every 
hour.” 

“Oh, dear,” Peggy moaned, “what good are 
pumpkin pies and potato chips in wholesale lots 
with that kind of news coming in all the time?” 
But she went to work peeling the great pan of 
potatoes that her mother set before her. 

Joe was stamping his feet on the back porch. 
Then she heard a swish-swish and knew he was 
brushing himself with a broom. 

“Any clean snow around,” Mrs. Parker asked 
cheerily, opening the kitchen door. 

Joe seldom laughed, but he managed a smile 
at her words. He moved his arms in a wide circle 
to say that clean snow was everywhere. 

“J mean it, Joe,” Mrs. Parker said. She handed 
him a milk pail. “The cleanest snow you can find, 
and leave it here on the porch.” 

“What in the world?” Peggy asked, her eyes 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I feel so glad 
I laugh and sing, 
“Thank You, God, 


For everything!” 


as round as doorknobs. 

“We'll slice the potatoes in 
it to chill them. They should be 
the crispiest chips anybody ever 
tasted.” 

Mr. Parker opened the back 
door. “Supper ready?” he 
called. 

“Not for a little while,” his 
wife answered. “I should like 
to finish these preparations for 
tomorrow before I stop. But you 
and Joe can get into dry clothes. 
I know you both must be tired 
battling the snow.” 

Mr. Parker sniffed the spicy 
air. 

“You don’t mean you are 
getting party food ready, Mar- 
garet! Why, there is only one 
chance in a thousand that we 
can make it to the church to- 
morrow.” 

Peggy glanced out at the 
darkening sky. “Headlights,” 
she gasped. ““There’s a car com- 
ing down our road!” 

Mr. Parker picked up his cap 
and pulled it close over his ears. 
“Some poor duffer spied a clear- 
ing he could run into. Wonder 
how he got as far as our place 
in the storm? Listen to that 
wind shriek,” he said as he 
opened the door. 

In a moment he was back, 
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followed by a shivering man 
and boy. 

“Mother and Peggy, this is 
Mr. Farnham and his son Bert. 


They say there is another car 


just about ready to turn off the 
highway. Looked like children 
in the back seat. I'll go and see.” 

Mr. Farnham was not a tall 
man, but there was distinction 
in the fine carriage of his shoul- 
ders. 

Bert’s about my age, Peggy 
thought, sizing him up. That 
will be a help if we are snowed 
in tomorrow. 

Mrs. Parker said, ‘““Take our 
guests to the southwest room, 
honey, and put clean towels in 
the bathroom. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Parker,” Mr. 
Farnham said. “Strangers drop- 
ping in like this—but I don’t 
believe we could have gone an- 
other foot on that highway.” 


“Don’t be sorry, Mr. Farn- 
ham. Strangers are more than 
welcome at a time like this.” 

There was a timid knock on 
the door, and Peggy went to 
answer it before following the 
Farnhams into the hall. Two 
little Indian boys stood like 
frightened rabbits before her. 
The mother was close behind 
them. She pushed the children 
into the warm kitchen. 

Mrs. Parker smiled reassur- 
ingly at the group and said to 
Peggy, ‘Have them sit in front 
of the fireplace to get warm 
while I arrange my mind!” 

The woman looked behind 
her, and Mrs. Parker thought: 
“Men too? Does she have a 
husband or grown sons with 
her?” 

“More car,” the woman said. 

Mr. Parker came in with the 
answer. He was laughing as he 
and Joe came in out of the dark 
night. They had a young couple 
in tow. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Long, Moth- | 
er.” He turned to the new ar- | 
rivals. ‘“‘My wife, Mrs. Parker, 


and our daughter Peggy.” 


Peggy glanced quickly at her : 


mother, but there was no dis- 


may on the smiling face as she | 


said, “Well, porter, show Mr. 
and Mrs. Long to the north 
room.” 

“There is only a three-quarter 
bed in there,” she explained, 


“but I am sure you can make | 


out in an emergency.” 

“You'll never know how 
good a three-quarter bed, or any 
kind of bed, will seem to us 
tonight.” Mrs. Long’s eyes mist- 


ed with tears. “We had almost — 


given up hope of any shelter, 
and it is a fierce night.” 
When Peggy came down- 


stairs again Mrs. Parker was 


busy scrubbing potatoes. 
“Oh, no, not more of them!” 
Peggy groaned. 


“We'll just cook these in 


their jackets. The cheese will be | 
cool by the time the other things 
are ready. You set the table, | 
deary, for—let me see—ten, is- | 
n't it—no, eleven people.” She | 


counted on her fingers. 


Almost before it Seemed pos- | 


sible Mrs. Parker called supper. | 


The table looked very inviting. 
Peggy had set a blooming Afri- 
can violet in the center. There 


was a huge pitcher of milk at | 


one end, plates of hot biscuits, | 
honey from the Parkers’ own 
bees, potatoes and homemade 
butter, cottage cheese and ap- 
plesauce. 

“This is more fun than a 


party,” Bert Farnham said, 


looking from one to the other 


around the big table. 


Peggy and her mother smiled — 


at each other understandingly. 


Yes, better than a party, Peggy 4 


thought to herself. 
“We give thanks,” Mr. Park- 
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er said. “Mr. Farnham will you 
pray?” 

It was a strange blessing. 

“Dear Father of the world, 
we thank Thee for this food 
and for these kind people who 
have welcomed us into their 
home. We ask Thee to bless us, 
and also please see that Tony 
Constantino has enough to eat 
today. Amen.” 

“Who is Tony Constantino?” 
Peggy asked before she thought. 

“Oh, Tony is a handsome 
chap in Milan, Italy, who has 
never had quite enough to eat 
in his life,” Mr. Farnham told 
her. 

Peggy still looked puzzled, 
and Bert said: “Dad is a lectur- 
er. We travel part of the year, 
and Dad takes pictures to illus- 
trate his lectures.” 

“But, Tony,” Peggy insisted. 

“You see, we meet boys and 
gitls like Tony all over the 
world, so always at dinnertime 
Dad prays for one of them. 
Then I do the follow-up job.” 

Peggy did not know what he 
was talking about, but before 
she could ask, Mrs. Parker be- 
gan the introductions. Katie 
Bird-in-the-Bush and her two 
boys Sam and Robert were so 
timid they did not look up from 
their plates when they were in- 
troduced, but Katie was quite 
at ease later when the dishes 
were to be washed, and the lit- 
tle boys were happy and friend- 
ly with each other as they sat in 
a corner of the living room 
looking at picture books. 

Later on Bert said: “Maybe 
the folks would like to see some 
of your pictures, Dad. I can 
bring the machine down.” 

“Oh, yes,” Peggy said. “I’ve 
never been any place. I'd love 
to see the pictures.” 

The pictures were beautiful, 
and Mr. Farnham’s love for the 


places he had visited and espe- 


cially for the people he had met , 


showed in his voice as he de- 
scribed them. 

At the end Mr. Parker said, 
“How lucky we are that you 
found our road open.” 

“And how lucky we were to 
find it,” Mrs. Long answered 
earnestly. “I'll never forget to- 
night.” 

“I won't either,” Peggy said. 
“Tl never, never forget it.” 

From across the room Bert 


said seriously, “If you mean | 


that, Peggy, I'll tell you a secret 
tomorrow.” 

“Well, Mother,” Mr. Parker 
broke in, “if you have every- 
one’s sleeping quarters arranged 
I think we should all get to 
bed.” 

“Everyone knows where he is 
to sleep except Katie. I thought 
she would be all right here on 
the couch, and Joe can take Sam 
and Robert out to the bunk- 
house with him.” 

“Guess it really isn’t up to 
me,” Bert said, “but why could- 
n’t Mrs. Bird-in-the-Bush have 
our room? The boys might feel 
more at home sleeping with 
her.” 

“Good idea, Son, if it’s all 
right with Mrs. Parker and if 
Joe will let us share his quar- 
ters.” 

Katie was embarrassed. She 
thought Mr. Farnham much too 
fine a man to sleep in the bunk- 
house, but she was too bashful 
to protest, and the children 
were crowding against her hap- 
pily. 

Breakfast was a gay time. 
Even Sam and Robert giggled 
when the others laughed, al- 
though they were not sure what 
they were giggling about. 

Then while the other women 
took care of the dishes and beds 
Mrs. Parker fried pan after pan 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, my life 
Belongs to You; 

I sleep in safety 
All night through 


of potato chips. The pies were 
already in the oven, so the 
kitchen was a fragrant and 
pleasant place to be. 

Bert sat in one corner of it, 
his legs wrapped about the 
rounds of a high stool, a pan of 
nuts to be cracked held tightly 
between his knees. 

“I never started a new year 
like this before,” he said. 

Peggy looked up from the 
yellow cheese she was grating. 
“How do you think a year 
should start?” 

“Oh, I’m not complaining, . 
Peggy. I’m all for your way of 
life.” 

“And just what do you mean 
—‘our way of life’?” 

“Starting dinner almost be- 
fore the last bite of breakfast 
has been swallowed. I know 
these nuts are for a salad, but 
what’s the cheese going to be 
when it grows up?” 

“This will be a soufflé, mister, 
when Mother gets through with 
it.” She gave him a friendly 
grin. “You may have been all 
over the world while I’ve stayed 
right here on the ranch, but I’ve 
eaten Mother's soufflé.” 

Mr. Parker and Joe had fin- 
ished with the chores. Mr. Farn- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Copyright 1949 by the author 


Mother carried a 
platter of fried 
mush to the table. 


Freedom 


Part Three 


Pg opened the cabin door at early dawn and 
slipped outside. Jimmy Larkin, the injured 
boy whom he had brought to the cabin the night 
before, was still asleep. Jet wanted it that way. 
He wanted to get his work done and be back in- 
side the cabin when Jimmy wakened and started 
talking about the pony express. Until last night 
Jet had never heard about a pony express. This 
morning he could hardly wait to hear more. 
The pony express, Jimmy had told them, was 
a group of men who carried letters and small 
packages across the country on horseback. Who 
were the men, Jet wondered? Where did they 
get the letters? Where did they take them? How 
did they find the people to whom the letters were 
sent? Who paid the men for carrying the letters? 
Father told them too last night that he had heard 
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some time before at the settlement about a pony 
express going into some parts of the new coun- 
try. But it was not coming near enough to be of 
any help to them here. 

Jet hurried with his chores. He ran from the 
barnlot to the chickenpen. He scattered grain on 
the ground and opened the gate. After leaving 
the chickenpen he grabbed the water buckets off 
the bench beside the door and ran all the way to 
the spring. Of course when he filled the buckets 
he could not run back to the cabin. He would 
walk fast though, but he would be very care- 
ful not to slosh the water. If he spilled too 
much he would have to go back to the spring, 
and this morning he wanted to spend as much 
time as he could inside the cabin with Jimmy. 

“It’s strange,” he thought, “how everything 
can go along for days without much happening; 
then when you least expect it something—maybe 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet and Sarah Stockwell lived with their parents on 
a homestead. Dave Jackson lived with them. Big 
Brother, Running Deer, and Moonflower (Indian 
children) lived across the creek. 

Watching a bird circling above the trees one day, Jet 
declared to Dave that he was as free as a bird. He 
could do just as he pleased! 

The Indian boys said the coyotes were taking their 

, and they asked Jet has Tod Tanner to help 
hunt them. At dinner that day Mr. Stockwell told Jet 
and Dave that he had lost two sheep and sent Jet into 
the scrub country to look for them. 

Late in the afternoon while Jet was hunting the 


sheep he found a prairie dog that had been trapped. 
When he went to release it he found a note tied to its 
leg. The note said, “At trees near salt lick.” Was 
someone in trouble? If so, was Jet “‘as free as a bird”? 
Should he go back home and ride with the boys to . 
frighten away coyotes, or must he answer the call for 
help? 

et went to the trees, and there he found a young 
boy, Jimmy Larkin, with an injured leg. Jet helped 
him up on Kutha and was starting home when he 
heard the Indian boys and Tod cracking their whips. 
When the boys got Jimmy home, he told them he had 
been helping the pony express. 


something that you never even dreamed about— 
bobs up and changes everything—like my find- 
ing the injured boy and bringing him here to the 
cabin. Father and Mother surely were surprised.” 
Jet didn’t know when he had seen his father so 
excited. Mother too, but she was too sorry for 
Jimmy and too eager to get warm food inside of 
him to show her excitement. 

Jet put the water buckets on the bench and 
went to the woodpile. He would cut as much 
wood as he could before breakfast. He waved to 
his father and Dave as they crossed the yard 
carrying milk buckets. Dave had been helping 
Father do the milking ever since the young heifer 
had come in fresh. Jet stacked the wood that he 
cut and watched the slope between the cabin and 
the creek. When Running Deer and Big Brother 
and Tod Tanner went home the night before 
they had all promised to come back this morning. 
They wanted to hear Jimmy tell about the pony 
express too, and they wanted to hear more about 
the five days he had spent in the scrub country. 

When Father and Dave and Jet had finished 
their chores they went inside the cabin. Jimmy 
had wakened and was sitting on the bench be- 
side the hearth, his foot propped up in front of 
him, his hands bandaged with soft cloths. Mother 
told Jet and Dave: “I’ve asked Jimmy not to talk 
until Tod and the Indian boys get here. That will 
save him repeating his story and put less strain 
on his throat.” Jimmy smiled at Mother's 
thoughtfulness; then his eyes studied each person 
in the room with a warm and friendly interest. 

Mother carried a platter of golden-brown fried 
mush from the hearth to the table. Sarah filled 
the mugs with milk and set out the plates, in- 
cluding one for Jimmy. Father went to the barrel 
over in the corner of the cabin and filled the deep 


round bowl with sorghum. A saucer of butter 
was brought in from the covered crock on the 
worktable outside. Jet and Dave leaned against 
the wall, their thumbs stuck in their waistbands. 
They kept their lips closed, but their eyes spar- 
kled. If Mother did not want Jimmy to talk yet, 
they would ask no questions. With his arms 
around Pride, the little curly-haired black dog, 
Lonny sat on the floor and watched with wide 
eyes the stranger that had somehow got into the 
cabin without his knowing it. 

Breakfast was soon over. Scarcely had they left 
the table when Big Brother and Running Deer 
rode into the yard. Jet ran out to meet them. Then 
before the boys tied their horses Tod Tanner 
came on his father’s horse. “I’m glad all you 
boys got here early,” Jet said, “because Jimmy 
has waited to tell about the pony express until 
you got here.” 

“You mean you don’t know any more than 
you did when we left here last night?” Tod 
asked, surprise showing in his eyes. 

“Not a word,” Jet answered. 

Inside the cabin Mother hung the dishpan on 
the peg and Sarah put the last plate in the 
cupboard as the five boys came in from the yard. 
They pulled the benches away from the table 
and put them in front of the fireplace, so that 
everyone could see Jimmy’s face while he talked. 
Jimmy’s voice was still hoarse, but he could talk 
much better than he could the night before. 

“Our misfortune,” Father said, “proved to be 
Jimmy’s good fortune. If two of our sheep had 
not strayed away Jet would not have gone on his 
pony into the scrub country. If we never find the 
sheep,” he said earnestly, “we're still glad that 
they strayed.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Jimmy's eyes glistened. ‘My 
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By Roland Rexroth 


of the fascinating 
things about stamp 
collecting is that a collec- «| 
tor may pursue his hobby 
in any way that appeals to | 
him. He can collect old or ~ | 
new stamps; he can collect 
only unused stamps, or 
used stamps, or both; he 
can collect the stamps of his 
own country, or those of for- 
eign countries, or both. 

Some collectors like to form 
what they call “topical collec- 
tions,” that is, collections con- 
taining only stamps that are re- 
lated to certain topics or sub- 
jects. For example, a topical col- 
lection may be made up of 
stamps showing pictures, or por- 
traits of people, or scenery— 
mountains, rivers, waterfalls— 
buildings, or incidents from his- 
tory, or means of transporta- 
tion, including railroad trains 
and airplanes. There are many 
other possibilities. 

It would be interesting to try 
to find a stamp from each coun- 


spelling Ez. 


try, starting with A and going 


through the alphabet. If Santa 


Claus brought you some new 
stamps, perhaps you will be able 
to start. 

In doing this you will have 
to watch your stamps carefully. 
We call our country America, 
but our stamps read “United 
States Postage.” Although the 
country of Abyssinia in Eastern 
Africa comes first alphabetical- 
ly, you will look in vain for a 
stamp bearing the name “Abys- 
sinia.”” Why? Because the coun- 
try that we call Abyssinia is 
called by its inhabitants “Ethi- 
opia,” and that is the name used 
on its stam yen under the French 

70 pie, or the Italian 


spelling Ezzopia. 
Our illustrations show two ~ 
Abyssinian stamps, one pictur- | 
ing an African leopard and the | 
other the present ruler of Abys- | 
sinia,, or Ethiopia—Emperor | 
Haile Selassie, whose name | 
means “power of the Trinity.” 
The Abyssinians are a mix- 
ture of many races, and their 
racial origin is recognized 


| in the name Abyssinia, which 


means “land of the mixed.” {| 
They were converted to Chris- | 
tianity in the fourth century. | 
The rulers of Abyssinia claim 
to be directly descended from 
King Solomon and Balkis, the 
Queen of Sheba, who was a | 
monarch of the country. One of 
the titles of the Abyssinian em- _ 
peror is “Conquering Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah.” Can you 
find the lion in the design of 
each of the stamps illustrated 
here? 

For many years Abyssinia was 
an independent monarchy. In 
1936 Italy invaded Abyssinia, 
and after conquering it pro- 
claimed it to be Italian territory. 
In 1941 Haile Selassie returned 
to the throne, and he is the 
present ruler of the country. 

The first Abyssinian stamps 
were issued in 1894. 
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father and mother will thank you too.” 

“That’s all right, son,” Father smiled. “Now 
tell us about the pony express.” 

“The men have been coming through about 
three months. They bring letters from back East, 
and they go a lot farther west than these parts. 
But the route they travel doesn’t come nearer 
than thirty or thirty-five miles to you settlers 
here,” Jimmy told them. “The men knew there 
were several families homesteading hereabout 
though; the storekeeper at the settlement told 
them. My father furnishes a regular overnight 
stop for the riders. He has a bed for the rider 
whenever he gets there, and a fresh horse ready 
for him to start out on the next morning. The 
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rider leaves his horse in the pasture to rest and 
then gets it on his way back.” 

“Where do they get the letters they carry?” 
Mother asked. 

‘From the bluegrass country in Kentucky and 
roundabout,” Jimmy told her. “Other letters are 
picked up at stops all along the way.” 

“The bluegrass country!” Mother’s eyes glis- 
tened mistily. She looked at Father. “Do you 
suppose that our relatives back there have tried 
to send letters to us?” 

“If they haven’t, they will,” Father said, “when 
they know their letters can reach us.” 

-“That’s what I was sent to do—find you set- 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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HE day after New Year’s David went back 

to school. Disconsolately he kicked at the 
white ridges of snow that the snowplows had 
pushed off the slab. Some of them were higher 
than his head. No wonder his new Christmas 
bicycle still stood in the livingroom, waiting for 
him to take his first ride! © 

“T’'ve wanted a bike every Christmas for three 
years,” he mourned. ‘Now I've got it, and I can’t 
use it because the snow keeps falling.’ 

He was so disappointed that yesterday he had 
told his father: ““When I’m a man I'll still remem- 
ber this snow. It’s spoiled everything!” 

His father had said: “Don’t be impatient, Son. 
I'm sorry you can’t try out your bicycle. But the 
snow won't last forever, and there could be 
worse things to remember when you are a man.” 
“What?” David had asked, curious in spite 
of his rebellion. 

Mr. Harrison had said thoughtfully: “Suppose 
you took it out and wrecked it? Or hurt your- 
self or someone else? Suppose because of it some- 
thing really bad should happen?” 

But how could anything really bad happen be- 
cause of a bicycle like-his? 

When David reached the school grounds, it 
seemed to him that everyone else had Christmas 
gifts to show. He looked at Kegs’s new skates and 
said, “Dandy!” He tried Chink’s sled and said, 
“Slick!” He put his ear to Andy’s wrist watch 
and could hardly hear it tick, though the second 
hand moved steadily around its small dial. 

When Zip Holiday joined the crowd and asked 
him what he got for Christmas, David tried to 
tell them about his bicycle. 

“The paint job’s bright blue and the trim’s 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


stainless steel. It’s got lots of extras—oversized 
tires, spotlight, horn, and coaster brake. It” 

Over Zip’s shoulder he saw Charley Brewer. 
Charley's face was redder than usual, and his 
eyes were hazy with longing. David’s mouth 
closed as quickly as though a hand had muffled 
it. Last year Charley told him that his family 
never gave Christmas gifts. A good dinner was 
all the celebration they had, because the Brewers 
had a hard time keeping themselves fed and 
clothed and sheltered. Probably this year it was 
the same, and hearing others talk about things 
every boy wants must be making Charley very 
unhappy. 

“Let's play snowballs,” David said, hoping to 
start some fun that everyone could enjoy, not 
just the boys who had been lucky enough to get 
Christmas presents. But he was too late. 

Zip called: “Wait a minute! Charley hasn't 
told us what he got.” 

Everyone looked at Charley. Everyone waited 
for him to answer. David waited too, tongue-tied 
because he dreaded what was happening. 

“Tell us, Charley!” Zip urged. 

Charley looked at David with hazy, question- 
ing eyes, as he so often did; for David was the 
one friend Charley had accepted wholeheartedly 
since he moved into the neighborhood. But this 
time David could do nothing but think of how 
unkind Zip and some of the other boys were 
about things they did not understand; and they 
would not understand a Christmas without gifts. 

“T still want to play snowballs,” David repeat- 
ed, trying again to take attention away from 
Charley. 

He scooped up a handful of snow and tossed 
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“What kind you got?” Zip repeated ruthlessly. 


it at Zip. Everyone kept staring at Charley. 

Charley hunched his broad bony shoulders 
higher, and his square chin hardened. His face 
got redder and his eyes hazier; and to David's 
surprise he heard Charley say: “I got a bike, the 
swellest one you ever saw! It’s got all that Dave’s 
got and more!” 

“What?” said Zip, his eyes bright and curious. 

David listened so closely that he could hardly 
breathe. He thought, “Charley’s lying, and Zip’ll 
find out and razz the life out of him!” 

“What's yours got that’s so fancy, Charley?” 
Zip insisted. 

Charley wiped his lips with his tongue. Again 
he looked at David, and David thought: “Things 
like this are what Dad meant. This is a lot worse 
than the snow that’s kept me from riding my 
bike! I bragged too much, and now I've got to 
ed Charley so Zip won’t make a liar of him 
before the whole school!” 

“It’s got a basket to carry things in!” Charley 
blurted. 

“What else?” Zip asked. 

“Racing handle bars,” Charley said trumphant- 
ly, “‘and reflectors front and back so when I ride 
at night folks can see me.” 

“Is it a racing bike?” Zip demanded. 

“Sure,” said Charley. 

“Then you two can race each other when the 
snow melts,” said Zip. 

The red in Charley’s face began to fade. He 
got very white, and his voice sounded hoarser 
than usual when he said: “I'll race when mine 
gets delivered. I got a note saying it’s ordered, 
but there’s a lot of orders ahead of it. I got to 
wait my turn.” 

Zip’s face went sharp and hard with suspicion. 
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‘He said: “How do you know 
what it looks like if you haven’t | 
seen it? What kind is it?” 


Charley’s eyes came again to | 


more, and he had to remember 
to protect each one! 


“What kind you got?” Zip repeated ruthlessly. ; 

The boys around Charley had drawn into a — 
tight, eager knot. They too were beginning to — 
suspect him, and vaguely David felt that they — 
were partly responsible for Charley’s lies. By 
his boasting each of them had added to the | 
pressure that had kept Charley from coming out | 
bluntly and telling the truth about his Christmas ~ 
—that he had received no gifts! Yet none of | 


them would see that he had any part in it. 


Desperately David tried to gain time for Char- 
ley, hoping somehow to find a way around the { 
consequences that were piling up against him | 


and the moment when he would have to show 
his bicycle or admit that he had lied. 


“You don’t suppose these fellows ever heard | 


of Sreamliner Streak, do you, Charley?” 


Charley said in quick relief: ‘“That’s it! Mine’s | 


a Streamliner Streak!” 


David's heart sank, for there was no bicycle | 
called Streamliner Streak, and he had only | 


plunged Charley deeper into trouble. 


“What can I do?” David asked himself fran- | 
tically. The answer came: “Get Charley to tell the | 


truth. Nothing else will save him.” 


While David struggled with the problem of | 
how to do it Charley asked, “You've seen Stream- | 
liner Streaks, haven’t you, Zip?” Zip answered | 
glibly: “Sure. Rode them too. My father took me ~ 
through the factory last year. Swell bikes! But | 


you haven’t got one!” 


Zip’s words rang loud in David's ears. Zip | 
too had lied three times, one lie right after an- | 
other! He had seen Streamliner Streaks! He had © 
ridden them! He went through the factory last | 


(Please turn to page 27) 


David's, pleading wordlessly. | 
He was like a boy who does not | 
know how to swim but who has — 
been pushed into deep water. | 
Like the boy in the water, | 
Charley was trying to save him- | 
- self, only instead of spluttering ( 
and splashing, he was telling | 
one lie after another. To keep | 
from being caught in the first | 
one he had to spin more and © 
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Sharing 


By Esther Hull Doolittle 


Today I walked in deep, white snow 
Where chickadees and rabbits go; 

There were tracks of tiny feet, 

But not a single thing to eat. 

Now I have bread and nuts to spare, 
And good dessert I'd like to share. 

So every day out in the snow 

Where chipniunks, birds, and field mice go, 
I scatter nuts and seeds and crumbs, 

And then I hide to see who comes! 


MORGAN 
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Follow 


N THE Bible story for December we read that 

one night on a hillside above Bethlehem— 
sometimes called the City of David—an angel 
in a flood of light appeared in the midst of a 
group of shepherds. The angel said to the shep- 
herds: “I bring you tidings of great joy. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

This statement made by the angel that night to 
the listening shepherds stands like a dividing line 
between the old prophecies and their fulfillment, 
between old customs and new ones, between old, 
staid thoughts and new, joyous ones. 

Mary and Joseph were told by the angel to call 
the child Jesus. 

The Old Testament, hand-printed on many 
scrolls, had been read and studied by the Jews 
for centuries. These scrolls told the history of 
the Hebrew people and of their efforts to find 
and know the one God. They believed too that 
the one God created the world and everything in 
it. 

After many trials and much suffering the He- 
brew people learned that when they lived right 
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By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


in the sight of God, they were prosperous and 


happy. Nevertheless whatever form of govern- 


ment they chose it seems that greed, envy, and | 
malice crept in. They tried in many ways to find | 
a better way of life. For many years they were © 
governed by the elders of the various tribes. But | 


the people grew tired and restless, quarrelsome 
and faultfinding. 


Finally they put aside the elders, and for many ; 


years they were governed by men called judges. 


The men selected to be judges were thought to 


have a special understanding of discipline and 


justice, and in most cases they were supposed to + 


be favored by God. But after a time the people 
grew tired of the judges too, and they began to 
complain and find fault anew. 


“We want a king,” the people cried. “We i 


want to be ruled as other nations are ruled.” 

Samuel, a wise old man and the last of the 
judges, tried to discourage the people from 
wanting a king. “A king will take your sons and 
put them in large armies,” he said. “He will take 
your daughters to the cities to be cooks and bak- 
ers. He will take a certain part of your seed and 
of your sheep. The day will come when you will 
cry out because you have chosen a king.” 

But the people would not follow the advice of 
the old judge. ‘““We want a king so that we may 
be like other nations,” they insisted. 

After many weeks of prayer and meditation 
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Samuel chose a king for the people. For a time 
all went well. The people were proud to have a 
king and thought that now their troubles would 
be ended. Being ruled by a king was at least a 
new way of life for them. But soon the king be- 
came unmindful of the people’s welfare. He was 
selfish and haughty, and the people were as un- 
happy as before. 


After the first king died other kings ruled over 
the people. Some were even worse than the first 
one, Saul. As time went by the people became 
more and more confused and rebellious and un- 
willing longer to trust the kings. They cried out 
in their bitterness, but they did not know what 
to do nor which way to turn. 


After many centuries some of the nations 
whose ways the Hebrews had copied were no 
longer prosperous. Nations that had once been 
strong were now overthrown and their people 
worked as slaves of foreign kings. . 

The Hebrews had learned that having a king 
does not alone make a nation happy and pros- 
perous. They had also learned that kings cannot 
right the wrongs caused by jeal- 


id a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

At the time when these words were spoken the 
New Testament had not been written. It could 
not have been written, for until this night the old 
prophecies recorded in the Old Testament had. 
not been fulfilled. But with the angel's message 
they were fulfilled—the Saviour had come! ‘The 
New Testament is the story of the birth of Jesus, 
the long-promised Saviour. and of His life and 
teachings while on earth, and of the influence of 
His teachings on the lives of the people. 


We do not know how old the world was when 
Jesus was born. But the angel’s glad tidings 
stands between the “olden times” and the:years 
that have followed the birth of our. Saviour. 
Every time we write the year 1949 we are record- 
ing the number of years since Jesus was born. 

Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world! He 
came to live on earth among men as teacher, 
brother, friend. He did not write a set of rules or 
join any political party; but He realized His 
kinship with God, and He told the people: “I 
am the way. Follow me.” 

Jesus’ way was the way of 


ousy, hate, greed, and envy. 
These are wrong thoughts and 
must be cleared out of human 
hearts, before people can be 
happy. They had still to learn 
that conditions in the outer 
world are but the effect of the 
thoughts and feelings they hold 
in their hearts. 

The Jews were conquered by 
first one powerful nation and 
then another. They were now 
no longer a free nation. 

The Old Testament records 
that many times during those 
long, troublesome years a few 
wise and good men prophesied 
that the Lord would send a 
Saviour to the earth to show 
people how to live better. But 
the prophets, as those good men 
were called, died, and their 
prophecies were forgotten by 
many of the people. 

Then came the night when 
God’s angel spoke those heart- 
warming, love-filled, faith-in- 
spiring words: “Unto you is 
born this day in the city of Dav- 


Kindness 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I will be kind in all my 
thoughts. 
I'll bear no hate or spite; 
Pll say and do the kindl 
things 
That I consider right. 


I will be kind in all my speech, 
For sympathy I feel; 
I will not gossip needlessly, 
For words may wound or 
heal. 


I will be kind in all my acts, 
From honor never swerve; 
And though I do not get my 
wa 
Unselfishly Pll serve. 


I will be kind in thought and 
deed 
To people high or low; 


Tl have a loving thought for 
all 


No matter where I go! 


love. He said that God is the 
Father of all and that all men 
are brothers; that men should 
serve the heavenly Father with 
love, honor, and loyalty. Since 
all men are brothers, they 
should want for their brothers 
the same good that they want 
for themselves and strive as 
hard to insure their good as we 
do to insure our own. 

When people have love in 
their hearts their actions are 
both kind and good. Where 
there is kindness and goodness 
there is peace and contentment. 
Jesus said very little about gov- 
ernment, but He said much 
about the feelings in the heatts 
of-men. If there is love and 
honor and unselfishness in their 
hearts men will deal lovingly 
and honorably and unselfishly 
with one another. 

Jesus came to show the way. 
His way is the happy way. 
When our hearts are filled with 
love for the Father, our neigh- 

(Turn to inside back cover) ~' 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Mozo 


OOK, Mother,” Mozo 
Monkey cried, “the world 
is upside down.” 

“Tut, tut—you’re hanging by your tail,” she 
told him with a frown. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Mozo. “I’ve been hanging 
here so long I must have dozed a little while; no 
wonder things look wrong.” And swinging right 
side up again, he quickly glanced about. “The 
sun is "way up in the sky; it’s almost noon no 
doubt.” 

“Yes, it’s late,” his mother said, “and, Mozo, 
don’t forget it’s past your time for breakfast, and 
you haven’t had it yet. You'll find some nice ripe 
berries not so very far away, and remember 
there’s a picnic we are going to today.” 

“What's a Picnic?” Mozo asked. He wrinkled 
up his nose. “What do you pick at picnics? Nuts 
and berries, I suppose.” 

“No,” said his mother. “But if you keep 
monkeying around and swinging by your tail 
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you'll pick yourself up off the ground. You'll like 
a picnic, Mozo; it’s really lots of fun.” She sleced | 
one hand above lier eyes and looked up at the 
sun. “You'd better find your breakfast quick, or 
you'll get back too late. I’m leaving in a little 
while, and this time I won’t wait.” 

“Where is the picnic?” Mozo asked. “Will all 
our friends be there?” 

“Oh, yes, and there’ll be games to play and 
nuts and fruits to spare. Coconuts high in a tree— 

-yum, they'll be a treat.” She licked her lips. 

“They're full of milk that’s rich and cool and 

Mozo frowned. “A coconut? I’ve eaten nuts,” 
he said. 

His mother smiled. “But never one that’s 
larger than your head.” 

“That’s right,” said Mozo. “Here I go. I'll be 


Monkeyed Around 


a Al A 


back quick, you'll see. This is one time, Mother, 
you won't have to wait for me.” 

But Mozo had a habit that was very hard to 
break. Every morning just as soon as he was wide 
awake he started monkeying around; he never 
got things done, which caused a lot of trouble for 
himself and everyone. And as he swung from 
limb to limb he talked with all he met; he even 
stopped and listened to a bright-winged bird 
quartet. 

He teased a rhinoceros, said: “Hi, there, funny 
face. You must have butted something hard; your 


horns are out of 
place.” 

“Humph,” said 
the rhinoceros, 
“my horns are 
sharp and strong. 
They've always 
been right on my 
nose, and that’s where they belong.” 

Mozo dropped a juicy fig and chuckled at his 
luck; it hit the rhino’s biggest horn, kerplunk, 
and there it stuck. 

Then he hurried through the trees, but soon to 
his surprise, peeping through the leaves, he saw 
a head with two bright eyes. “How did that head 
get "way up here?” said Mozo with a laugh. 
Then he saw the long, long neck. “What fun—a 
tall giraffe! His neck will make a dandy slide.” 
Kerzoom, down Mozo slid! But swish, bounce, 
bump, skedaddle—he was sorry that he did! Jeff 
Giraffe showed Mozo that his back was not a 
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slide; with leaps and bounds he took him for an 
unexpected ride. 

“Oh,” Mozo cried, “I never knew giraffes 
could run so fast.” With one small arm he 
reached and grabbed for every limb he passed. 
Soon he lost his balance, and kerthud, he hit the 
ground. “That’s what I get,” he told himself, 
“for monkeying around. I'll likely miss the pic- 
nic; I should be home right now.” 

But as he stretched his arms and jumped to 
reach the nearest bough, he saw not very far 
away a pool quite deep and clear; and dropping 


to his feet again, he slowly ventured near. And 
when he peeped into the pool he saw to his sur- 
prise, peeking right straight back at him, a 
monkey just his size. 

Mozo smiled. “A friend,” he thought. The 
monkey smiled right back. How did he get there? 
It was strange he hadn’t left a track. “Come on 
out and play with me.” He smiled another smile; 
then looked, and to his horror saw a smiling 
crocodile! 

“Oh, dear, my friend’s inside,” he thought, 
“and there’s still room for me! I'd better get 

| (Please turn to page 20) 
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away from here and quick too 
—where’s that tree?” 

But the ground was soft and 
muddy, and he skidded—slip, 
kerthud—and with both arms 
waving wildly, Mozo sat down 
in the mud! 

The crocodile was startled— 
all he did was smile and stare; 
and before he knew it Mozo had 
been lifted in the air. And 
swish!—before the crocodile’s 
long tail had time to whack, 
there stood Ella Elephant with 
Mozo on her back! 

“Thank you, Ella,” Mozo 
said, still quivering with fright; 
“that crocodile flip-flapped her 
tail and dived right out of sight. 
There was another monkey in 
the water when you came; he’s 
inside that crocodile—I didn’t 
learn his name.” 

Ella laughed. “That was your 
own reflection, Mozo—see?” 
She stepped up to the water’s 
edge. ““That’s you, and this is 
me.” 

“Yes, that’s you,” said Mozo, 
“but poor muddy me—oh, dear, 
my mother wouldn’t know me; 
it’s a good thing she’s not here. 
The picnic’s likely over now. I 
can’t go home like this; there’s 
not a clean spot on my face 
that’s big enough to kiss.” 

Ella flapped her two big ears. 
“T’ll fix that; don’t feel sad. 
You're going to get the nicest 
shower you almost ever had.” 
She filled her trunk with water, 
it was like a rubber hose; she 
showered little Mozo from his 
head down to his toes. Mozo 
peeked into the pool. “I look 
like me again,” he smiled. “I 
haven’t been so clean since— 
well, I don’t know when.” 


“Tl take you home now,” 
Ella said; “the sun is getting 
low. It’s quite a long way, 
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Smug aw com te, 


Shin tean sleeps 


Mozo, but I know which way to 


Mozo almost went to sleep 
as Ella jogged along, and when 
he saw his own tree house he 
hummed a happy song. “Look, 
Ella, there’s my home,” he said. 
“T think, if you don’t mind, I'll 
see my mother first alone; it’s 
best that way, I find.” 

He jumped down in a hurry. 
“Thank you,” he said, “good- 
by”; and walking to his tree 
home with his head and tail 
held high, he glanced up 
through the branches, and then 
he stopped and gave a screech. 
What was that strange, queer 
hairy face almost within his 
reach? Suddenly it jumped at 
him—at least he thought it did; 
and with his tail between his 
legs, he dived, kerzoom, and 
hid. 

“Mozo,” called his mother, 
“don’t run and hide, tut, tut. 
That hairy little face you saw 
was just a coconut. I dropped it 
down to crack it; the milk’s in- 
side, you know. I brought it 


from the picnic, since you didn’t ~ 


get to go.” 

And jumping down beside 
him, she picked the cracked nut 
up. She broke it open. “See,” 
she said, “it’s like a little cup.” 

Mozo drank and drank. In 
fact he didn’t stop until his hun- 
gry little lips had drained the 


_ last wee drop. 


“Thanks,” he said, ‘‘ ’t was all 
my fault that I was left behind. 
I just kept monkeying around. 
You're very, very kind.” He put 
his arms around her neck, and 
cuddling close, he said, “I 
should be punished, Mother, so 
I'll send myself to bed.” 

“No,” she said and gave his 
hair a loving little fluff. “You 
missed the picnic, Mozo, that 
is punishment enough.” 


DRAW 

OL winter Long, 
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Words and music by Faith Chambers Wilson 


Thank You, God, ffor all the bless - ings I have had to - day; 
Teach me, God, the ways of giv - ing of shar - ing too; 
Thank You for my hap - py home _ and friends withwhom I play. 
For I know that in these ways I show my love for You. 
; 
Thank You for the lov - ing care of par-ents kind and dear, For 
Bless - ings shared will make them grow in _ all I do and = see; Then 
| | 
all things good and beau - ti - ful a-round a-bout us _ here. 
all that’s good and beau - ti - ful comes back a- gain to me. 
| 
January 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

A happy, happy new year to is the special wish of my heart. The 
the Words Club are happy boys girls, and 
at the beginning of this new year it is our joy to offer every WEE WIsDOM 
reader a special opportunity to increase his happiness by joining our club. 
You may use the application blank on the next page or, if you prefer not 
to cut your magazine, you may copy the blank or write to me and ask for 


an application blank. Address your card or letter to Barbara Benson, WEE 


Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


As we remember the club motto and try to keep the membership pledge, 
it is easy to put into practice this little verse: 
“God gives to us a year of days 
All pure and clean and bright; 
We'll keep them so by thinking love 
From morning until night.’ 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 was very 
much delighted when I received my 
Booster club pin. I think it is beau- 
tiful. About a month ago my school- 
teacher had me stand before the 
class and tell them what the pin 
means.—Norma. 

Our club pin, which Norma 
described to her school friends, 
is the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys and may be purchased 
by sending twenty-five cents to 
the secretary. The monkeys 
stand for the motto “I see no 
evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak 
no evil.” They help us remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


Dear Miss Benson: Again we 
meet through our letters, just as if 
we were standing or sitting side by 
side talking. I enjoy being a mem- 
ber of this wonderful club more and 
more each day. I am trying to be a 
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true member, and to do that I try 
to keep the club pledge faithfully. 
—Carolyn. 

Carolyn has expressed per- 
fectly how I feel as I read the 
letters from Booster members. 
As I read each letter I truly feel 
that we are talking together and 
enjoying the happy adventures 
of club membership. The more 
letters you send to me the hap- 
pier I am, so keep on writing! 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: My good 
deed for this month was helping 
to clean our school basement for 
our teacher. I also helped my moth- 


er do her work on Saturday.—Alan. 

We know that you are happy, 
Alan, because you not only 
thought good thoughts but you 
carried them out into action. 
We are happy when we think, 
say, and do that which is lov- 


ing, kind and helpful. 
+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: | received 
your letter, and I thank you very 
much for it. I am ten years old, and 
I am in the Junior Class at Sunday 
school. All our class belongs to the 
Good Words Booster Club, and we 
enjoy our meetings very much. I am 
trying to remember always to sa 
is going to help us ier 

Perhaps others would like to 
organize a local Booster club in- 
a Sunday-school class or in a 
room at school. Just write and 
tell me what you would like to 
do and I shall be happy to send 
you a folder of helpful sugges- 
tions and directions. Thank you, 
B. L., Jr., for your cheerful let- 
ter. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Yesterday 
when I went to the dentist I thought 
he might hurt me. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and when I sat in 
the chair I was not scared at all. 
The Prayer of Faith helped me not 
to be afraid of the drill that the 
dentist used.—T homas. 

Your letter, Thomas, helps 
us to remember that faith will 
conquer fear. We are all agreed 
that this verse, sent in by a 
Booster member, is true: 

“The Prayer of Faith it leads us 
In each and every way; 
It helps us every minute, 
Every hour, and every day.” 


ls. B » 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 should 
very much like to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. It sounds very 
interesting, and I’m sure that it 
brings fun and happiness to all who 
join the club. I suppose there are 
children all over the world who be- 
long to this happy, smiling club. 
_I know that the Booster Club 
motto is “Love never faileth.” I 
have a motto that I try very hard to 

by. It is “Keep smiling.” I have 
sinned it up pe wall of my 
room, and when I look at it I can’t 
keep from smiling, even if I want 
to. I have memorized The Prayer of 
Faith, and I try to live by it. It is 
hard to do sometimes.—Martha 
Jane. 


Welcome, Martha Jane, to 
our merry band of Boosters. I 
have mailed you an applica- 
tion blank, and we shall be 
looking forward to your next 
letter. I like your motto, and I 
believe you can combine the 
mottoes to read: “I keep smil- 
ing, because love never faileth.” 


Dear Barbara: 1 can honestly sa 


- that the Good Words Booster Cl 


has done me a world of good. I 
used always to compare myself with 
others and find thems inferior to 
me. I was an “I-me-and-myself” 
gitl. Now when I compare myself 
with others I often find I am the 
one at fault. I hope you publish 
this letter, because I’m thinking 
others may be as I was. The best 
advice I can give them is: “Join the 
Good Words Booster Club and keep 
the rules.” I try to keep the rules, 
and I am trying to control my tem- 
t. Reading the Spartan stories in 
EE WIsDOM each month has 
helped me to do this.—Donna. 


Thank you, Donna, for your 
happy letter. It is true that we 
are all important to God and 
necessary to Him. We have a 
part in God’s wonderful plan, 
and we are happy as we talk to 
Him in prayer and learn what 
He would have us think and say 
and do to carry out our part of 
His perfect plan. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 

Myrna Lee (10), 20 Fitch Ave., 
Noroton Heights, Conn.; Norma 
Jean Soule (10), North Hero, Vt.; 
Beth van Maanen (12), 4657 
Southern, Dallas 9, Tex.; Patrician 
Carol Henselman (9), Star Rte., 
Box 108, Pleasanton, Calif.; Ann 
Harbert (8), Rte. 1, Box 199, 
Estacada, Oreg.; Douglas Bithell 
(10), Rte. 1, Box 143, Beavercreek, 
Oreg.; Michael George Glenn 
(10), Box 23, Lawson, Mo.; God- 
frey Holland (11), 37 Waverl 
Gdns., North Circular Rd., Park 
Royal, N. W. 10, London, England; 
Marian Davies (12), 17 Windway 
Rd., Victoria Park, Cardiff, S. 
Wales; Claire Langdale (13), 82 
Coronation Rd., Papatoetoe, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


when I speak 


to be happy. 
I will 


I believe that my words help 


Application Blank 


Date 


make me and other persons happy 
or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club so that I may help others as well as myself 


try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 


+ upon request. The pledge 
must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 

5. If a member wishes 
prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 


keep the rules of the club. secretary. She will be glad 
Name Age to help him and to give his 
Street Route Box name to Silent Unity for 
City or town Zone No. ........ 
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A Greeting Booklet. 
By Edith K. Forsyth 


5 


a 


I T’S FUN to make your own greeting cards. Here is a new idea 

for a booklet-type card that you can send to a friend on his 
birthday, at Easter, or on any other special occasion. 

This booklet card will look attractive made of Manila paper 
and decorated with crayons or of colored construction paper and 
poster paint. 

Cut a piece of paper 41/, by 8 inches in size, and fold it in half 
crosswise. (See 1.) The booklet will be 4 by 41/ inches in size. 

Rule horizontal lines 14 inch apart across the front cover and 
cut close to the fold. (See 2.) Out of the same kind of paper cut 
strips 14 inch wide and 6 inches long. Weave these strips through 
the strips of the slashed cover, beginning at the fold and working 
to the right to within 14 inch of the outer edge. (See dotted line.) 
Use a basket weave, or try the weave shown in 2. You will notice 
that the first four strips—A, B, C, and D—are each woven differ- 
ently. Repeat, beginning with A (See 2.), weaving over and under 
two strips. Weave to within 14 inch of outer edge. Now slip out 
the top and bottom crosswise strips (See arrows on 2.), and cut 
both off at the fold. Paste all top ends to the under strip around 
the entire edge. (See x’s on 2.) This holds the weave in place. 

3. Turn booklet over and cut all strip ends even with the back 
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cover. (See arrow.) 

4. For an attractive finish, 
fringe all ends of strips around 
the edge by slashing them. 

5. Trace design on tracing 
paper and transfer to the woven 
front cover. 

6. In crayon or poster paint 
outline the design in bright, gay 
colors. 

7. Write a greeting inside 
the booklet, using any greeting 
you wish. Make the capital let- 
ters of the greeting in bright 
colors, and decorate with tiny 
floral designs, as shown in 7. 


a 
Dick’s New Year 


Resolution 
(Continued from page 6) 


come in.” 

The walls of the little house 
were covered with pictures old 
and new, mostly of ships. There 
were big ships, little ships, bat- 
tleships, and merchant ships. 
Dick crossed the room and gave 
the apples to his old friend. The 
old man smacked his lips. 
“Don’t see how a young fellow 
like you can find the time to 
come see an old fellow like me 
when Brother Bill’s at home.” 

“That’s why I wanted to 
come,” Dick said. “It was the 
things you told me about when 
you were young and in the navy 
a long time ago that helped me 
get over being so lonesome 
when Bill went away. And you 
let me come to see you often. 
You said I was acting like a 
baby when I thought I couldn’t 
sleep in the room alone. You 
said I should be glad for Bill— 
set him free—so he could be 
happy in his new work.” Dick 
straightened his shoulders. 
“You were right. Bill is happy. 
I’m happy too and proud of 
Bill. I—I wanted you to know 
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that you helped me a lot.” 

“Aw, go on,” the old man 
said, his eyes twinkling. “You 
had it in you all the time.” 

Brother Bill went out with a 
group of his old school friends 
that evening. After dinner Dick 
selected a post card with a snow 
scene on it, with trees and a lake 
and lights showing through a 
cottage window. It had “Happy 
New Year” printed across one 
corner. It was a card suitable 
for sending to a teacher. Dick 
wrote, “Thank you for all your 
kindness to me,” and signed his 
name. Then he went to the cor- 
ner and mailed it. 

He was glad that he had 
thought of sending a card to 
Miss Thatcher. He was glad 
that he had sharpened Betty’s 
skates. He was glad that he had 
taken the apples to Mr. Bates. 
He wanted to feel that all his 
debts were paid. Yet all eve- 
ning there was something that 
he could not put out of his 
mind. If he did—even for a lit- 
tle while—it came right back. 
It wasn’t a feeling of gratitude 
either. No, he owed no debt of 
gratitude in this case. He reas- 
oned—or did he? Bill had said 
there were many kinds of debts. 

Early the next morning Dick 
hurried over to see Fred Moore, 
one of his schoolmates. Fred 
was on the same debate team as 
Dick. But that was not the 
reason Dick went to see him. 


“Fred, I want to tell you 
something,” Dick said as the 
two boys stood in the yard to- 
gether. “Just before Christmas 
the groceryman asked me one 
evening to tell you that he was 
ready for you to take the empty 
cartons out of his stock room: 
He said you had asked for the 
job. I came over here to tell you 
about it, but you weren’t at 
home. Your brother said he 


By Nell Holbert 


one making these delicious goodies on a cold winter day at 


home. 


Date-Nut Bread 


214, cups flour 

2 teaspoons soda 

teaspoon salt 

2 cups dates (chopped) 
114, cups boiling water 


1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon melted butter 
1 egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup nut meats 


@ Add dates to boiling water and let stand 20 minutes. Add 
melted butter and well-beaten egg to sugar. Sift flour, soda, and 
salt together and add alternately with date mixture. Add vanilla 
and nut meats. Bake in well-greased loaf pan in very moderate 


oven (325° F.) about 50 minutes. 


Deviled Sandwiches 


@ Mix into 14 pound cream cheese, worked to a paste, three 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine and seasoned with salt and pepper 
to taste, adding mustard, if desired. Mix with mayonnaise and 


spread on buttered bread. 


thought you were at the pond 
skating, but he wasn’t sure.” 
Fred nodded and Dick hur- 
ried on. “I went back to the 
store and told the groceryman 
that you weren’t at home. You 
see, I didn’t go to the pond to 
find out if you were there or 
not. The groceryman wanted it 
done that evening, so he gave 
me the job. I did the work, and 
he paid me fifty cents.” Dick 
held out.a quarter. “I want to 
give you half of the money.” 
Fred kept his hands in his 


pockets. “You don’t owe me. 
_any money,” he said. 


“Maybe not really,” Dick 
said, “but I want you to take the 


quarter anyway. I should have. 
gone to the pond and hunted 
you up instead of being glad 
you were not at home.” Dick 
reached over and dropped the 
quarter into Fred’s pocket. 

He whistled all the way 
home. His heart had a new lift 
in it as he remembered the un- 
derstanding and admiration 
that shone in Fred’s eyes when 
he left him. “Brother Bill said 
there are many kinds of debts. 
I guess this was a debt of honor. 
I know now what my new reso- 
lution will be: “I will try always 
to earn the right to say ‘Happy 
new year’ to my family, and all 
my friends.” 


25 
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Winter Has Come 
By Phyllis Hays (10 years) 
Shorewood, Wis. 


It’s winter! It’s winter! 
At last it has come, 

With its white snow, light snow, 
In which we have fun. 

For Dad it’s hard work, 
But for us it is fun! 


+ 


Skating 


By Beth van Maanen (12 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


On a lovely winter night 

When the air is crisp and cold 
It’s fun to skate on the pond 

In a skating dress of gold. 


As we skate round and round 
It seems just like a dream. 
But now it is a contest; 
We're going to skate in teams. 


They take us one by one, 
And now it is our turn. 
We'll do a figure eight 
Right down there by the fern. 
The night is hushed and quiet 
As the judges read the names. 
Now it’s us they're calling— 
Isn't it super that we came? 


Maine, My State 
By Constance Roborts (12 years) 
Camden, Me. 
Maine is a wonderful place, 
With violets, daisies, and Queen 
Anne’s lace. 
Maine has trees and mountains and 


hills, 
Woolen and cotton and paper mills. 
Maine has rivers and valleys and 
lakes, 


Frogs and turtles but no poisonous 
snakes. 

But of all the places I could be, 

I'd choose Camden by the sea. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your 
or story is for June, it would 
be better to send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the “work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Snow 
By Linda Gilman (6 years) 
Madison, Nebr. 


The snow comes down softly, 
It makes a big pile; 

It hangs in a tree, 
It makes children smile. 


Oh, What Fun 
By Joyce Vogel (11 years) 
innipeg, Man., Canada 
The snow is gently falling down 
O’er the hills and over the town; 
The people walking to and fro 
Love to see the falling snow. 


The little children love to play, . 
With their school friends every day. 
Snowballs, snowmen—oh, what fun 
Playing in the nice warm sun! 


The Golden Eve 

By Sharon Ryan (12 years) 

Detroit, Mich. 

On a cold wintry Christmas Eve 
the four Zealand children sat hum- 
bly around a bright fire in a cottage 
at the edge of town. 

There were Joan, Sally, Lorraine, 
Tad, the oldest, and Mrs. Zealand. 

Suddenly Lorraine remarked, 
“Let's play a new game.” 

Sally. said sullenly: ‘Lorraine, 
you are always having us play 
games. Can't we skip it tonight?” 

“Well, all right, if: you want to.” 

“What is this new game?” Moth- 
er asked. 

“Instead of being sad, Mother, 
and thinking about what we don’t 
have, let’s see who can think of the 
most things we do have.” 

“That’s an excellent game!” 

“Tad, you may start.” 

“We have our friends and ideas.” 

“Next, Mother.” 

“We have each other’s love; we 
also have more than some families 
around here.” 

“Now, Sally.” 

“We have enough money to get 
along on and sometimes more.” 

“It’s your turn now, Joan.” 

“I have my doll; we all have 
something especially close to us.” 
“How about you, Lorraine?” 

“We also have a wonderful 
home, not too fancy, but something 
to look forward to coming back to 
when we are away.” 

Then the Zealand's all thought 
each other’s ideas over. 

Soon Sally piped up, “Who 
won?” 

“We all won! We won more 
happiness for ourselves this Christ- 
mas Eve because we thought about 
the things we do have, not the 
things we don’t have,” exclaimed 
Lorraine, “‘and we can all share one 
thing with everyone—God and 
Christ watching over all of us. 
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Why Do You Cry? 
By Joe Moran (11 years) 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Why do you have a tear in your eye? 

Were you bad? 

Made your mother sad ? 

Go to your room and think things 
out. 

Then come out, but do not pout. 

Be a boy who’s kind and good, 

And always does just what he 
should. 


+ 


The Weaver 
By Joan Hardwick (11 years) 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 


The spider has a workbox 
That's filled with spools of 
thread. 
Sometimes you'll see him working 
Upon a lacy spread. 


He spreads them over bushes 
And hangs them from the trees. 
He launders them with morning 
dew 
And dries them in the breeze. 


+ 


January 
By Ailsa Mackenzie (11 years) 
Prescott, Ariz. 


January is the month when 
All the snow comes down; 
It hangs on all the trees 
In the pretty park downtown. 


It's lots of fun to play in, 
Because its soft and white. 

Even when the night is dark 
The snow reflects the light. 


The days seem very merry 
And always bright and clear, 
Specially through the winter 
When all the snow is here. 


kkk * THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


\ 


The Big Brag 


(Continued from page 14) 


year! Without knowing it Zip 
was showing David the way to 
help Charley! 

“Where is the factory, Zip?” 
David asked. 

Zip’s eyes flickered, but he 
said, still glibly: “We were rid- 
ing along—on our vacation— 
and we stopped there—some 
city with a funny name. I don’t 
remember.” 

David laughed, as though he 
found everything that had hap- 
pened very funny. He said, “Of 
course you wouldn't!” He 
turned to Charley. “These fel- 
lows don’t know much about 
bicycles, Charley! Why don’t 
you set them wise?” 

Charley gulped. He could not 
understand where David was 
trying to lead him, but David 
was his friend. He stammered; 
“I don’t know what you mean, 
Dave. You set them wise.” 

“O. K.,” David answered. 
“Zip and the rest of us talked 
too much. So Charley’s showed 
us how we look—like a bunch 
of suckers at a big party. He 
told us one whopper after an- 
other about the bicycle he didn’t 

et!” 
. He stopped, for Charley was 
clenching his hands into fists. 
He was going to fight, because 
he thought David had betrayed 
him. Zip was grinning and nod- 
ding his head while he said 
confidently: “We knew he was 


lying. He told one, and then he 
had to tell another and another 
to keep from being caught.” 

David pushed on stubbornly. 
The truth would straighten out 
this muddle—not the fight 
Charley was ready for or the 
teasing Zip liked so well. 

“Sure, and you just told three 
yourself,” he reminded Zip. 
“You said you know about 
Streamliner Streaks. You've rid- 
den them. You saw the factory 
where they’re made. Charley, 
tell Zip there’s no such thing 
as a Streamliner Streak.” 

David saw Charley unclench 
his big fists. He grinned as he 
said, “You tell ’em, Dave.” 

David shrugged. 

“Let’s forget it,” he said. “I 
want you to take the first ride on 
my bike Charley; but right now 
I’m ready to throw snowballs.” 

The boys broke into shouts as 
they got ready for the fun, but 
Charley came and stood close 
to David. 

“Thanks,” he said, “for say- 
ing I may ride your bike—and 
for helping me out too.” 

David grinned as he packed 
his ball. “It’s O. K., Charley. 
You taught me something I 
shan’t forget!” 

“About lying?” asked Char- 
ley. “How you have to keep tell- 
ing more and more?” 

David nodded, grave again. 
“You and Zip sure piled them 
up! But I was thinking of my 
bike and what my bragging 
about it helped to get started.” 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 


that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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M ORE and more people are 


becoming aware of the 
need of the preservation of 
wildlife. Many think of pres- 
ervation in a large way; how- 
ever we can all have a part in 
it in a small way, and it does 
prove to be interesting and 
helpful. 

For my part, I have turned 
my back yard into a small bird 
sanctuary. It has brought me 
many happy hours and proved 
very educational. The cardinal 
who slept in the vine above 
my window has given me many 
pleasant hours as I have ob- 
served dozens of interesting in- 
cidents in his life. At first I was 
startled when he gave his clear, 
melodious call as he left his 


perch between three-thirty and 


four o'clock in the morning. But 
I soon became accustomed to it 
and could go back to sleep. 
From careful observation I 
discovered how meticulous 
these little feathered friends 
are, and one of the most inter- 
esting things I observed about 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


my friend. 


Friend’s name 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


them was the method they used 
in caring for their young. I 
never saw the father bird feed 
the baby birds as long as they 
were in the nest; however he 
did bring food to the mother, 
who in turn fed the babies. 
When the babies were old 
enough to leave the nest the fa- 
ther seemed to assume the re- 
sponsibility of them, and the 
mother started building another 
nest, where she could raise her 
second set of babies. 

Space does not permit me to 
tell you more, but I only wish 
I had more hours in the day to 
study these interesting little 
friends. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. — 

Dear Editor: 1 am one of the 
many enthusiastic readers of WEE 
Wispom, and I thoroughly enjoy 
the pet page. 

I want to tell you about our dog 
Paddy, a Boston bulldog, who is 
the same age as I am, eleven. He 
will sit up for something to eat and 
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Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. W-1 50 


sniffs it thoroughly. When I put 
him out, especially in the winter, he 
tells us he wants in by barking at 
our back window. 

He visits many people who take 
him in and give him a cooky. He 
seldom misses these visits, and if 
Paddy is away his friends always 
ask about him. His bed is a box 
three feet long, and you can put 
him to bed, but he doesn’t always 
stay there. He may be in and out 
three or four times before he finally 
stays. He has a favorite chair in the 
living room where he enjoys stay- 
ing.—Elizabeth Black. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


ham and Mr. Long had been out 
to inspect the highway. They all 
came trooping in together. 

“The hungry horde is bearing 
down on you, Mrs. Parker,” 
Bert announced. 

Mr. Long said apologetical- 

ly: “This situation seems to be 
growing worse for you, Mrs. 
Parker. The highway looks just 
like it did last night except that 
our tracks have been covered 
up. 
“Not worse for us, Mr. Long. 
We couldn’t get out, so it is 
wonderful having all of you 
here.” 


“But if we could go on this _ 


morning it would save you so 
much work,” Mrs. Long said. 

“Anybody who wants to go 
on right now stand on his 
head,” Bert challenged. 

“Guess I'll stay on my feet, 
much as I hate to wear out our 
welcome,” Mr. Farnham said. 
“I smell something baking that 
I should hate to leave unsam- 
pled.” 

“What you smell, Dad, is 
‘Mother’s’ cheese soufflé, and 
I’m told there’s nothing like it 


in any country we've covered,” 


Bert said. 
After dinner everyone stood 


What Cam Yous Dot Do? 
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at his place around the table 

and sang: 

“Happy new year to you, 
Happy new year to you, 
Happy new year, dear people, 
Happy new year to you!” 

It was while the women were 
busy in the kitchen and the men 
were discussing politics that 
Peggy and Bert were alone be- 
fore the fire. 


Peggy could not think of a 
thing to say. The secret Bert 
had promised to tell her filled 
her thoughts. She did not like 
to ask him about it. Maybe he 
had changed his mind about 
telling her. 

She almost jumped when he 
said: “I told you that every 
evening at dinner Dad remem- 
bers some boy or girl some- 
where in the world. Last night 
it was Tony Constantino. The 
day before it was Herman 
Kraus in Germany, who has 
been so mistreated that he hates 
everybody, and today Dad says 
it will be Tana, a little girl in 
Kyoto, Japan. She is only eight 
years old, but she has to work 
long hours every day so that she 
and her old grandmother can 
have one bowl of rice when the 
day is over.” 

“And you said that you fol- 
low up. What did that mean, 
Bert? How do you follow up?” 

“That's the secret I promised 
to tell you. Dad and I believe 
that youngsters like us can make 
the world over—save it.” 

Peggy’s mouth dropped open. 

“Save the world!” she ech- 
oed. 

“Yes,” Bert said confidently. 
“I write a letter every day. Last 
night I wrote to Joe. I told him 
we had been praying that he 
would never go hungry any 


more, because we knew that if . 


he had plenty to eat it would 
help him to be a good neighbor. 


By 
Elizabeth A. Kilbourne 


ACROSS 
1. Object pictured. 
6. Short for mother. 
7. A small vegetable. 
8. Upon. 


9. Hardens into ice. 
12. To incline. 
13. Always. 
16. Droop. 
18. A meadow. 
20. Seventh note of scale. 


21. An explosive (abbr.). 
23. Like. 
24. A conjunction. 


25. Consumed. 
26. Toward. 


27. Place for contests. 

DOWN 

1. Not dangerous. 

2. Unclosed. 

3. Tiny. 

4. A confusing network of 
paths. 

5. Part of face. 

10. Tolled. 

11. Bad. 

12. Something to be learned. 


Then I asked him to pray for 
three of his friends and then to 
talk to them and get them to 
promise they would do the same 
for three others. Don’t you see 
how fast it will spread?” 
Peggy nodded. “Like a chain 
letter,” she said. “And that’s 
why you choose different coun- 


14. Cause. 

15. Cold season. 

17. Atmosphere. 

19. Consume. 

21. A black, sticky substance 
used on roofs. 

22. A number. 


tries, isn’t it?” 

“That's it. Even if some drop 
out, the ones who keep it going 
will run into thousands in no 
time at all—thousands of boys 
and girls in all countries work- 
ing for the same thing—to 
make the world a happy place.” 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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A Wooden Letter 


By Edith K. Forsyth Opener 


2 


1 


AZ opener made of wood makes a nice gift. Using a 
thin piece of balsa or plywood, 14 inch in thickness, you can 
easily make one. 

Animal heads carved out of the wood make attractive handles 
for the blade, but it is well to keep the pattern simple. (See dog’s 
head in diagram C.) Select and draw your own pattern if you do 
not want to use this one. 

Trace A on tracing paper and transfer to a piece of wood, then 
cut out. 

Trace dog’s head, B, and transfer to a piece of wood, and cut 
out. Notice that the outline of the ears in A and B is different. 

Glue head B on top of head A and the ears will set as in C. 
Shave the blade down to a point and sandpaper until a cutting 
edge is formed on both sides. (See arrows on 1.) 

Carefully file the head smooth with an emery board. 

Paint the head black and the collar red, using poster paint. 
With punch pliers cut the eye from white paper and glue in place. 
Dot center with black ink. 

For an attractive finish gild the blade and back of opener. 
Cut little discs from gold-colored paper and glue around the collar. 
(See 3.) Give the head a coat of white shellac. 


Jet’s Freedom 


(Continued from page 12) 


tlers here and tell you what the 
pony express could mean to 
you,” Jimmy explained. ‘The 
plan is new. The men want to 
take in a larger territory. They 
said if you folks wanted to write 
letters—one from each family 
—I could take them back to my 
father’s place. The riders would 
pick them up and take them 
where your folks could get 
them. They said they’d carry 
these first letters free—just as 
an accommodation—to prove to 
you that it can be done.” 

“A wonderful undertaking!” 
Mother declared. “It must have 
taken a great deal of planning 
and courage to try it.” 


“Then you're not a rider for 
the pony express,” Tod said, 
disappointment showing in his 
eyes. 

Jimmy's expression _ sad- 
dened. “No, and I’m afraid af- 
ter failing on this trip they 
won't ever take me.” 

“I wouldn’t say you'd failed,” 
Jet said encouragingly. “You're 
telling us about the pony ex- 
press. That’s what -you were 
sent to do.” 

“Thanks to you,” Jimmy re- 
sponded quickly, “or I would 
have failed.” The eyes of the 
two boys met and held, and 
each boy knew that from then 
on they would be friends; that 
theirs would be the kind of 
friendship that grows and is 
strengthened by hardships and 
shared tasks. 

The two Indian boys, sitting 
close together on the hearth, 
were quiet. They could neither 
read nor write and they had no 
friends in distant places, so the 
exchange of letters between rel- 
atives and friends did not inter- 
est them. But they listened eag- 
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erly when Jimmy said the pony 
express needed good horses. 
The riders made long rides over 
rough trails, through swamps, 
and sometimes even had to 
swim rivers. Big Brother folded 
his arms. ““Me—sell ’em—good 
horse,” he said. 

“They must have good hors- 
es,” Jimmy answered, surprised 
at the Indian’s keen business in- 
sight. 

Jet was watching Dave. He 
had not taken his eyes off Jimmy 
since he started talking. The 
boy was leaning over, afraid, it 
seemed, of missing a single 
word. He clasped and unclasped 
his hands as if already he felt 
the pull of the bridle rein. His 
feet, resting on the dirt floor, 
were set wide apart, but they 
twisted and moved as if in 
imaginary stirrups. “How old 
must a fellow be before he can 
be a rider?” Dave asked and 
waited almost breathlessly for 
Jimmy’s answer. 

“The pony express men are 
twenty-one or over. Some of the 
helpers are seventeen,” Jimmy 
told him. 

Dave slumped on the bench. 
Jet could feel his disappoint- 
ment. Dave was only a little 
past fourteen, even though he 
was almost as tall as Father. 

“I want to know why you 
climbed that tree?” Sarah inter- 
rupted. 

“I was lost,” Jimmy said 
simply. “Clouds hid the sun, 
and I didn’t know the direction 
I was going. I stopped and 
climbed the tree to get a better 
view. I was trying to spot a cab- 
in, or smoke, or grazing cattle 
—anything that would let me 
know I was near a homestead. 
All I saw was scrub country. I 


thought I'd better get back on | 


the horse and keep going. Guess 
I hurried too much. My foot 
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slipped—I grabbed the nearest 
limb—it broke—and I fell. 
That frightened the horse; he 
jerked loose and ran away.” 

“IT should think,” Father said, 
“that the horse would have 
gone home, that your folks 
would have known something 
was wrong and come to search 
for you.” 


“It was a new horse; my fa- 
ther hadn’t owned him long. He 
probably did go home—to his 
old home. I hoped for two days 
that he would go back to my 
father’s place. I crawled out a 
long way from the trees. I 
wanted to be in the open where 
I could wave and shout to my 
father if he came hunting me. 
After two days I gave up ex- 
pecting him. The horse had not 
gone to my father’s place, and 
I knew my folks would not wor- 
ry for several days yet. They 
told me to take plenty of time in 
these parts, even if it took a 
week or longer.” 


“But I found you under the 

trees,” Jet said, ‘‘not out in the 
open.” 
“After I wrote that note I 
knew I had to get back under 
the trees,” Jimmy explained. “A 
big bird—a buzzard—had sight- 
ed me. It kept circling around 
overhead. A whole half day it 
did that. Thistles and sagebrush 
don’t make good clubs. My 
hands and knees were already 
bleeding from crawling so far 
over rough ground, cactus, and 
stones. My foot and ankle kept 
swelling more and more and 
hurt something awful——” 

Jet sighed in sympathy. Jim- 
my went on talking. “Then that 
little prairie dog got bolder. It 
kept coming closer and closer 
to my little piece of bread. I 
took the string that the express 
rider gave me to tie your letters 
with and tied the note around 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, in this year 
ahead 

Give us each day our daily 
bread; 

And may all children every- 
where 

Be held safe in Your loving 
care. 


the stick. I had it ready; then 
when I finally trapped the little 
scamp I tied the other end of 
the string to his leg. The way 
he ran when I turned him loose, 
I thought he might go miles and 
miles, he was so frightened with 
that stick bobbing after him. 

“But the bird wasn’t fright- 
ened,” Jimmy complained. “It 
would fly away for a little 
while, then come right back to 
circle over me. I couldn’t stand 
the thought of another night 
out there in the open. So I 
started to crawl back to the 
trees. I would crawl awhile, 
then lie on the ground and rest 
awhile. It was awful. I didn’t 
know which hurt the most—my 
hands, my knees, my ankle, or 
my foot. But at last I reached 
the grove and found the limb 
that had broken with me. I tore 
off the branches; at least I had 
a club if the bird found me.” 

“Did the bird come back to 
the trees?” Jet asked. 

“TI didn’t see it if it did,” Jim- 
my said. ‘“‘Anyway it was soon 
dark. I was so tired I went to 
sleep. I slept a lot after that. 
Sometimes when I woke up the 
sun was shining; other times it 
would be dark. But I’m glad I 
was awake when you called. If I 
had missed you——” 

Jimmy closed his eyes. ‘I was 
afraid I might not make you 
hear—my throat was so dry.” 


“I’m glad you did,” Jet said, 
getting up from the floor. “And 
I’m glad the boys found us last 
night.” He turned to his father. 
“Do you think some of us boys 
had better go tell the neighbors 
about the pony express for Jim- 
my. He can’t walk on his leg for 
a few days.” 

“A good idea,” Father said. 
“You can get the letters they 
write, and then in a few days 
when Jimmy is able to ride, 
some of you boys can carry the 
letters and take Jimmy home.” 

Mother went to the door and 
looked at the sun. “I'll cook 
dinner right away. Sarah, will 
you please set the table.” 

“If Running Deer will go 
too,” Father said, “you boys 
may gO as soon as we've eaten. 
You had better plan to stay all 
night—if Big Brother says it’s 
all right for Running Deer— 
and come back in the morning. 
It’s six miles to the Jeffries 
homestead and a mile farther 
on to Buxton’s place. You'll 
want to visit at both cabins. 
They'll want to ask a lot of 
questions. No need to come 
home at night.” 


Jet was afraid that Dave and 
Tod would be disappointed that 
Father did not want them to go. 
But he need not have been. Al- 
ready the boys had moved their 
bench closer to Jimmy and were 
asking questions faster than he 
could possibly answer them. 

When dinner was over Big 
Brother crossed the yard. “Me 
go home—curry horse—make 
‘em shine.” 

_ Running Deer and Jet got on 
their ponies. They started to- 
ward the slope; then Jet turned 
and went back to the cabin and 
called to his mother: “If Ben 
Jeffries wants to come home 
with me—may I bring him?” 

(To be continued) 
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Better than a Party 


(Continued from page 29) 


Peggy's eyes shone with en- 
thusiasm. “And you want me 
to start a chain right here in 
Wyoming, is that it, Bert?” 

“Would you, Peggy? We 
have chains going all over the 
United States, and if you would 
start one more——” 

“Oh, I will,” Peggy inter- 
rupted. 

“It’s a promise? You'll keep 
it?” 

“Yes, I'll keep it. I'll make it 


new-year resolution.” 


Peggy was happier than she 
ever remembered having been 
before. Oh, this is really better 
than a party, she thought. 


Follow Me 


(Continued from page 17) 


bors, and all God's children life 
is full of joy and peace. A na- 
tion can be happy and prosper- 
ous and at peace only when the 
hearts of its people are happy 
and at peace. 

“I am the way,” Jesus said. 
“Follow me.” 


Answer to Puzzle 
Snowman Crossword 
Puzzle 

Across 

1. Snowman. 6. Ma. 7. Pea. 8. 
On. 9. Freezes. 12. Lean. 13. Ever. 
16. Sag. 18. Lea. 20. Si. 21. T. N. T. 
23. As. 24. Or. 25. Ate. 26. To. 


27. Arena. 
Down 


l. Safe. 2. Open. 3. Wee. 4. 
Maze. 5. Nose. 10. Rang. 11. Evil. 
12. Lesson. 14. Reason. 15. Winter. 
17. Air. 19. Eat. 21. Tar. 22. Ten. 


Mother: 
Would you like to make 1950 


a year of happiness 
for yourself and your family? 


Here is a book that will help you. 


Beginning Again 


By Frank B. Whitney 


Beginning Again can 
guide you in thinking 
constructively and 
positively about your- 
self, your family, and 
your home. Its seven 
lessons can give you 
new vision and new 
courage; they can show 
you how to handle problems that are prevent- 
ing many people from realizing happiness and 
prosperity. Among the subjects are “A New Be- 
ginning in Health,” “Making a New Start in 
Personal Finances,” and “Trying Anew to Solve 
the Personal Equation.” 


Frank 


Begin Your New Year with Beginnin gA gain 


Have the friendly, heartening messages of 
Beginning Again beside your favorite chair 
where you can turn to them often for inspiration 
and guidance. Lift up and improve your thinking 
and your life and your affairs will show a corre- 
sponding improvement; your entire family will 
be happier as a result of your “beginning again.” 


Beginning Again is priced at $1 a copy. 


Order from 


WEE WISDOM. 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Happy new year! Happy new year! This is what 
Wee Wisdom is saying to all its young readers, 
and it is what boys and girls will be shouting 
to one another as the old year bows itself out 
and a brand-new year moves in to take its place. 
No doubt you feel like wishing Wee Wisdom 
a happy new year too, and you can put your 
good wishes into action by introducing this 
magazine to a friend of yours who is not yet 
acquainted with it. Let him examine yout 
copy and tell him how much you enjoy each 
new one that you receive, and it may be that he 
will wish to order a subscription for himself. 
If he does become a subscriber, you will be 
happy, your friend will be happy, and Wee 
Wisdom will be happy too. Why not try this 
way of putting your new-year greeting inte 
action! 


And now again Wee Wisdom is saying to all its boys and girls: “Happy new year to you and yam 
and you, and may 1950 be the very best and happiest year that you have ever known!” 
(A twelve-month subscription for Wee Wisdom is $2.) 
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